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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CORPORATION 


| HE fiftv-second annual meeting of the 
Members of the Corporation of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art will be held in the 
Board Room, Monday January 


10, al 1 0'clocl 


alternoon 


\ report of the transactions for the year 
presented and addresses will 
the President, Robert W. de 


1921 will be 
be made by 
Forest, and others. 

Afterward tea will be served. 


MUSEUM ATTENDANCE 


| HE year 1921 created a new record 
in the attendance at the Museum, which 
the highest mark reached hith- 
erto, that in 
Hudson-Fulton 


CXC ceded 


1900, the vear of the famous 


130,022. 


Exhibition, by 








. ’ 
lhe attendance in 1921, totaling 1,073,90: 


is due to no special exhibition, no unusug} 
On the other hand, it is an unmis| 


event. i 
takable evidence that during normal timed 
museum visiting is have ; 


valued place in the lives of many peopl 


coming to 


who recognize its power for enjoyment 
satisfaction, rest, as well as for education; 
opportunity and practical use. 


CONCERTS AND PROGRAM 
LECTURES 


IN connection with the four concerts now 
being given at the Museum, through tl 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., o 
the Saturday evenings in January at 
o'clock by a symphony orchestra conducte¢ 
by David Mannes, Miss Frances Morris 
(Assistant Curator in the Department « 
Decorative Arts, 
lectures in the Museum Lecture Hall at : 
o'clock on the same days, January 7, 14 
21, and 28, on the Orchestra, with specis 
reference to the programs of the evening} 
She will be assisted by Miss Alice Nichi 


at the 


will give a series of fre 


plano 


A LECTURE BY JOSEF 
STRZYGOWSKI 

| HE Museum 
nouncing that an 
be given at 4:15 P. M. 
the Lecture Hall by 
Professor of the History of Art in the Uni- 
Vienna. The subject will b 
he Origin of Early Christian Church Art 
The lecture will be given in English an 
will be free to the public without tickets. 

Professor Strzygowski, although hith’ 
erto unknown as a speaker in America 
is well known as a writer on art and archae- 
The son of a wealthy manufacturer 
in what is now Poland, he early sacrificed, 
a business career for a scholarly one, at- 
tending the universities of Vienna, Berlin 
and Munich, and traveling extensively m0 
Italy and the Near East. 

Beginning with his doctor’s dissertation 
in 1885, a study of the iconography of the] 
baptism of Christ, he has published a long) 
series of valuable studies. His Orient oder} 


pleasure in am 
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Rom, issued in 1901, remains today thi 
work by which he ts best known in America, 
partly because of its suggestive title and 
partly because it first represented the 
methods and material of modern Russian 
scholarship. His chief contributions, how- 
ever, have been made in his later publica- 
tions, devoted either to a province, such as 
\sia Minor, or to a single locality or monu- 
ment, such as Amida or Mshatta, or to a 
collection, such as the Coptic section of 
the Cairo Museum [he series reaches its 
ll- 





climax in the recent work on the are 
tecture of Armenia. All these publications 
owe their importance to the fact that they 
are pioneer investigations in a new field 
They have led to a new theory, that the 
development of our western art has been 
conditioned in its various stages by different 
influences from the East. They have led 
also to a new method of study comparativ 


1 


and systematic, to the elaboration « 
which Professor Strzvgowski is now giving 
his attention 

Recognition of his scholarship has com« 
to Professor Strzygowski in unstinted 
measure. He has frequently been invited 
give courses of lectures in Europe, for 


example, in Russia, Finland, Sweden, and 


to 


England. He was decorated by the former 
Imperial Austrian government with thé 
honorary title of aulic councilor, Hofrat, 
and has received various other honors 


abroad 


THE CONVERSE BEQUEST 


EDMUND C. CONVERSE, of Green- 
wich, Conn., who died last April, gener- 
ously bequeathed to the Museum his Van 
Dyck portrait of Mademoiselle de Gottig- 
nies, and also his interesting collection of 
Chinese, Persian, Japanese, and Italian 
ceramics, jades, and other hard stones. 
The bequest of the collection was subject 
) certain conditions, one of which was 
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that the objects should be ‘“‘suitab 
segregated.” Should the Museum not bi 
willing to accept the whole collection upon 
the terms specified in his will, he provided 
that it should be allowed to take such part 
as it might desire on the same terms 
executors should consider the part thus 
selected of sufficient importance to warrant 
the use of his name as a collector thereot 
\s the Trustees of the Museum deemed 


] 


t 


it inexpedient to accept the entire collection 


subject to 
an agreen 


them and 


specimens 


and other 


quisite snull 


the condition of segregation 


‘nt has been arrived at between 


the executors of the estate, b 
Museum rec bout 15¢ 
of Chines ceral 1¢ 
hard stones, including 253 ex 


bequest, and undert to exhil 
in separate cases bearing his nan wl 
are to be distributed among the galleri 
of our Far Eastern Department in which 
th belong chronologically, a few piect 
that are too large for to be otherw 
set apart 

The coll ( tl red and a 
cepted has been recently del 1 to tl 
Viuseum d will be pl exhil n 
§ soon as the necessary preliminaries ¢ 
registrati nd preparati e been 
completed, when an a nt vill b 
published e BULLI [he \ |) 
portrait | Iso been re 1 and will 
soon be hung in one of the pictur lerik 

THE THAYER MEMORIAI 

EXHIBITION 

AS nnoun mm 
death of Abbott H. 1 ! \\ 
1Q2 he Museum will memor 
exh pb oT ti vork « Ss art 
notewort! yr it ign 
n ( \ ) t 1 nt at 
rangements { m Will pen 
March 20 and conti I \pril 
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lIHE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


AS A LABORATORY 


Irers and designers showing stud\ 


amples of -current work len makers 
and designer ( nm trades W 
demonstrat again the contact of t 
Museum with the prod on of industr 
arts and Wi! Dro\ lit mannet S 
immediat isefulness tor tl arts of the 
present [his contact is so different from 
inv W the M imon es with other 
tvpes of publ nterest tl will be well 
to ess ! Staten ( ommercial 
movements of whichthe Exhibition of Worl 
by Man cturers 1 Designers shows 
the indelible impres 

Not \ mk lespaired Of! 
progress In American industrial arts. Not 
cifted w S cient hop 1) Ol 
the ability to appr e conditions of 
design and manufacture tod t | have 
not seen below the = surf: \ heavy 
explosion may rive a mountain and caus 
but little disturbance to small particles o1 
its crust Thus a mighty force | s split the 
world open and n a new light, while 
on its surface sm things still trv to live 
is they did before, not realizing that new 
conditions are gradually forcing chang 
Difficult times, economic confusion, fluc- 


inflation 
and foolish 


tuating values 
wealth 


and slump, sudden 
all have 
have 
Yet 

] 


external 


spending of it 


shaken the industrial arts as the 


every other kind of production. 


these are but by-products, or 


1 


reflections of the cataclysm that 


the world at 


has shaken 


large. Economic conditions 


have made and unmade fac 
Starting 
ploving or laying « 
hundred thousand. | 


isans by. th 
nder such conditions 
design does not at first flourish. The shock 
that the 


creative thought 


stops loom seems also to stop 


PROPOLITAN 
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; 
[hen comes the need for money to kee 
Ways and mea 
found to encourage buying. A 


and ot 


the investment 


secure, 
must be 
vertising her resources are patrong 
ized Finally, as part of the general stock 
taking, it Is that design caf 
ust improve if the atrophied 


ol dt aler 


disc overed 
mprove Wl 


buving abilit and consumer ar 


to be stimulated in the face of that apath 
“Wolf! 


and crving ’ which are the concom 


tants of economic stress. So we find agai 
the upward trend of progress in design 
which means a stronger current than eveg 


of original materia 


in favor of the study 

Now 
mav be characteristic of the industrial art§ 
to be 


the 





while such a process of reasoning 


in general, there is also considered 


conservatism and unwieldines 
actory or other producing or 


direct result of 


of a targe ! 
ganization, the 


plexity. While 
service In normal times, it may if 


Its com 


this complexity 1s a pro 
ducer ot 


a period of reconstruction be a barrie 


to quick recovery, because It 


represents ¢ 


ash investment. So a design for lighting 


fixtures means the making of molds; suct} 
molds are generally in series because sev§ 
eral pieces are to be made of similar def 
sign. Hence the molds themselves become 


n 
an investment 1 must be used If hard 


an 


curtail orders 


times on regular materi 
so that the new molds can not be used 
their cost together with accessory charges} 


, must be 
For a large 
enough; 
immediate 


for machinery, labor, et¢ 
the debit 
this mav mean little 
shop it may mean 


the 


entered 
she el 


on 


concerm 
for a smal 
stoppage oly 
When a normal demand re 
the must use these 
molds if it cannot stand their loss. The 
period of pause may have lasted two years} 
or three. 


works 
itself, 


asserts factory 


During that time new designs} 
could not be used and ample opportunity 
is offered for “‘calamity-howlers’’ who caf 


no advance. Yet we have mentioned 
only one factor in a single industry. 


see 


Design may make or break the product} 
It may sell the material or send it to the] 
““morgue’’ in the manufacturer’s storeroon 
of forlorn hopes and poor investments 
Yet it 
nvestment, for we count material values 
only thing to be af 


has not itself been considered as an 


Design is the last 
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f fected and also the I: ist to be conside re “d or 
mproved. While this may be logical in 
the light of our present state ol culture, 


time should bring a better appreciation 


{the cultural value design and there- 
ore a higher rating for it in the cash re- 
ceipts of any business dealing in objects of 
ndustrial art; quite in the same way that 


figured ‘asingly 


among the assets of trade 
merce generally. 

Now while 
moved 


} 


will has been incre 


and com- 


206 d 


higher 


these many industries have 


along as slowly or rapidly as condi- 


tions Nave dictated, being powerless to 
stem the tide, thev have not all been idl 
Within their limitations of lack of orders, 


labor “agentes deficiency of essential 


materials, « 


ol selling too tast, 


again the even worse condition 


some have pushed ener- 


setically forward, devising new machines, 
new textures, new colors, and studying 
design. These are the leaders whom all 


the industries follow as soon as the rigors 
of retrenchm 
to come in again. 
that we record in 
by Manufact 

Textiles and rugs will show decided < 
vance; furniture 
provement. Glassware 


} 


be among the 


ent give way and orders begin 
And it is effects 
Exhibition of Work 
Designers. 


these 
our 
Irers and 


also am iarked 1 
ind tiles per 
and 


design 


industries represented 
silver firms 
holds 


design of com- 


jewelry and 
The 


there will b ye more 
betore 


ind the 


present than ever same 


true of advertising 


mercial containers. 
\mong 
piest indi 


craftsmanship. The 


these are found some of the hap- 


modern industrial 


nanipulation of 


ations of the 


Jacquard loom to produce variable color 
effects from a single weaving: the deriva- 
tion of a fabric dve or pottery glaze from 


elements and agents that chemistry has 
made available; the development of elec- 
trolytic treatment of metals for the benefit 
of modern enamels; the organization of 
block-printing to the point of producing 
hand-blocked velvets at a workable price; 
the working out of metallurgical processes 


to devise an iridescent perfume bottle 


which shall not be more costly than its 
contents; the discovery of new formulas 
lor furniture lacquers and glazes; not to 


mention in all these the amazing 


Ases 
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in preparation of raw mate- 

increase in variety of 
these are emblematic of 


improvement 
rials and the 
and textures 
modern industrial craftsmanshiy 
constitute the contribut 
quarter century and no finer contribution 
can any like period claim. 


color 


ion Ol 


But the things shown are not neces 
sarily the latest signs of progress, nor 
the best signs. The few concrete exam 


ples presented show not the tenth part of 


our actual work in numbers of manufac 
turers and designers reached, not tl 
thousandth part of pieces actually mad 
and distributed which were desi 

a result of museum study. Were ther 


anutactt 


did their 


thousand m 
and 
reach the 


IrerSs using our 
distributed I 
even excludin 


leries 
millions, 
pages and containers, our best achiev 
ment still lies beyond. That achievement 
will, the attitude of friendliness 


IS 800d 
producers, designers, and 


on the part of 
trade journal editors which will overcom 


the accusation of formalism and cold- 
ness which too often 1s our meed amon 
those who have no knowledge of thi 


educational work of the Museum and hav: 


had no taste of its practical service. 


OLD ENGLISH PRINTS ON VIEW 
THI Print 


shown an ex 


Galleries, in which have 


hibition of prints bi 
Zorn, 
1 will reopen the fif 
an exhibition of old Eng- 
three galleries will con 


tival oe 
‘ctively dramati 


been 
, : 
closed on 


| egTos, | epere, were 


December 31, anc teenth 
yf January with 


( 
lish prints. The 


tain resp 
tectural subjects, and landscapes, and 
will show the work of many excellent art 


most of whom are now forgotten ex 


ists 
ial student 
prints, in 


which 


cept by the spec 
The dramatic 
among 


addition to the 


portraits, are some of the 


handsomest stipples and mezzotints of 
the late eighteenth-century school, will 
include a good number of caricatures and 


color prints of the more important actors 
and actresses of the period of Kean and 
Siddons. These are not only spirited 
and gay in sentiment and color, but hav 
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reat val throwing light upon now © second-hand stalls is lower. This is 4 
vanished tl rical tumes and conven- field which will richly repay investigatig 
tions lo rs of Laml nd, in the by any collector of modest means and indef 
specifical lramat Id Dr. Doran, pendent judgment W. M. I., Jr. J 
the exhibit vill be particularly inter 
ting vill s! how the heroes of AN EXHIBITION OF LAPPETS 
those worthies actually appeared to thei AND CAP CROWNS | 
contemporaries. 

[he architectural prints are selected IN the little gallery adjoining the Tey. 
from the work of Thomas Girtin, Thomas tile Study Room there has been arrange 
Malton, Pugin and Rowlandson, and an exhibition of laces having for its key.§ 
Thomas Shotter Boys. Although these note the lappets and cap crowns. that] 
men are little known to the present gen- adorned the picturesque head-dresses « 
eration of print collectors, their work is of | the beauties who graced the French cour 
ereat artistic merit and solid historic im during the brilliant reigns of the seven. 
portance, as it represents at its best tl teenth and eighteenth centuries. Whil 
tradition of sound drawing and accom- the Museum owns an important group off 
plished technique which had gradually — these laces, they have been supplemented 
developed during the second half of the — in this special exhibit by loans from severa 
eighteenth century in he con- private collections particularly rich in 
vention was quite different from that French and Flemish fabrics of this char 
which was in fashion during the later years acter, and a series of French prints has] 
of the nineteenth century and subs been added to illustrate costumes of thi 
quently, having been based upon the period in which the fontange and_ other 
draughtsmanship of the architect’s office head-dresses appeared. 
rather than upon that of the painter’s rhe revolving glass of fashion, mirroring 
studio. The actual drawing is no less’ the changing moods of popular taste as 


skilful than that of the modern etchers 


and, being always adequate 


on the repre- 
sentational side, | 1 cl of faithful- 


nas charm 


ness and honesty too often lacking in the 
so wilfully picturesque later work. 

[he landscapes tell some of the story of 
what happened in England before Seymout 
Haden began to work. This artist seems 
frequently, in this country at least, to be 
regarded as the fons et ortgo of the Eng- 


lish landscape print, but the fact is that his 
novelty consisted primarily in the 
different technique of process, his point 
pictorial construc- 


use of a 


of view and method of 
tion, in spite of his obvious study of Dutch 
precedent, being essentially the 
long antecedent British tradition. 

The exhibition thus is intended to call 
attention to the merit and the charm of a 
group of prints which, from being compara- 
tively common and very easily to be had, 
have fallen into a disrepute among collec- 
tors they Tech- 
nically and artistically their average is as 
much higher than that of a great part of 
the recent output as their price in the 


those ol 


do not deserve. 


which 


0 


they appear and reappear, recalls the wax 
and wane of the moon in the stated regu- 
larity of themes. 


its recurrent 


exemplified in the severely plain apparel 
demanded by dame fashion in the 
clearly inspired 
teenth-century models, but 
reminiscent of the charming 
lhe same is true in comparing a court cos- 
f 1695 with the American fashion of 


the with its and 


current 
by fif- 
diml\ 


original 


mode, a fashion 


only 


tume ¢ 


1570 former fontange 


This is} 


voluminous panniers, the latter with its | 


peaked bonnet, fringed basque, and gro- 
tesque bustle. 

It was not until toward the close ¢ 
seventeenth century that the fontange 
with its lappets or pendent lace streamers 
made its appearance in the court of France. 

ts evolution is described by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser in her chapter on Louis XIV: 
“ All readers of this great reign will recall 
mind the of the ‘fontanges.’ 
How in the hurry of the chase the locks of 
the royal favorite burst from the ribbon that 
bound them—how the fair huntress, hur- 
riedly tying the lace kerchief around her 
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head, produced in one moment a coiffure 
so light, so artistic, that Louis XIV, en- 
for that 
the 


lace 


chanted, praved her to retain it 
night at court. The lady obeyed 
royal command. The mixture of 
and ribbon, now worn for the first time, 
caused a sensation, and the next day all 
the ladies of the court appeared 
4 la Fontanges.’ ”’ 

Not content with this simple and _ be- 
coming stvle of head-dress, fashion decreed 


‘coiffées 
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Through all of this period Madame de 
Maintenon retained the kerchief form of the 
fontange as It first conceived, and th 
modest coiffure 
is Surmounted by a 


battant 
falls in simple folds on her shoulders. 


was 
shown in all her portraits 
hiet 


over which a soit Scari 


lace-trimmed keri 


7? + | 
ad aii, 


( 


the scarf, alway 


Like the head-dré SS a 
became in 


charming feature of costume, 
this period a voluminous mantle with a 
hood or ; 


mantelet ad apucpon olten worn 





CAP CROWN, 


PERIOD OF 
that it should be elaborated; and as a result 
it had attained such proportions by 
that St. Simon in his Memoirs satirized 
the fontange as a “‘structure of brass wire, 
ribbon, hair and baubles of all sorts, about 
two feet high, which made a woman’s face 
look as if it in the middle of het 
body.”” Vertot, writing in a similar strain, 
remarked, ““The hennins have returned to 
France under the name of fontanges . . . 
and posterity will need a glossary in order 
to understand the of the different 
parts and the position in which each is 
placed’’: names 


1OQ5 


were 


use 


for innumerable fantasti 
Were given to the various parts of the coif- 
lure and its head-dress. 


BRI 


SSELS 


LACI 


hand as < 


t protection in incl 


for a roval command brooked no dela 
when the spirit moved majesty to take 
turn in the garden with the roval favorite 
lhe fontange or “commode is it Is 
sometimes called, although the latter term 


applies more correctly to the wire fram 


on which the cap is built, remained in 
i 


favor until the early vears of the eighteenth 
\nne 


century, the court of Queen retaining 
the fashion after it was given up in Paris 
Tradition then has it that the king was 
bored by this fashion, and it needed onl 
the casual remark, ‘“‘Cette coiffure lu 
paroissoit désagréable”’ to throw the Court 
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: 
zied | night was hundred and seventy livres, while a set ¢ 
1) i fresh co tions with rate valenciennes 1s recorded as having cos 
‘ O Wl favor « Ss mayest nd twenty-four hundred livres 
he Duchess of Burgundy won t da Some of the more interesting pieces in the] 
[he fontange was doomed (to the disma Museum collection are the exquisite cay 
of the mercl s who were well stocked crown and lappet of old Brussels, with af 
with lappets and nd bon nd beautifully designed peacock as its central 
the success of the battant d’a1 nd th motive, formerly in the Blackborne Col. 
yrnette Was estal ed; the former a more — lection; and in the Valenciennes group th 
or less negligée type, becoming alike to lappets bequeathed to the Museum by 
old and young, and the cornette often Mrs. Jesse Seligman. Among the loans, the 
tt of rib but more often old Brussels cap set and the lappets and 
ruar linen edged with la ap crowns with delightful personnages 
‘try of this l-dress appealed lent by Mrs. Harris Fahnestock and shown} 
f tl ( queen of | s in the Loan Collection of 1919 deserve] 
XV, Marie Leczins nd she is shown — special mention; and in the Alengon group] 
wearing it in many of her portraits, the the charming lappets, quilles, and borders 
t Versailles, and other by Nattier lent by Mrs. McDougall Hawkes and| 
painted som urs er. But toward Richard C. Greenleaf. Similar fabrics from] 
the middle of the centur en the simple the Florence Blumenthal Collection, a1 
rch was abandon nd fashion re- the delicate potnt de Ventse da reseau, lent] 
rted once more to t simply dressed by Mrs. John E. Parsons, will appeal t i 
oiffure with tl air sligh waved about collectors as unusually rare examples off 
forehead and coiled in a soft knot at tl eighteenth-centur\ brik I} ex] 
back of the head his remained 1 hibition will remain on view during Jan] 
favor until the close of the reign when uary, Februar nd March. 
there wet vidences of return to th Fe 
forms of head-gear that provoked 
he railleries of La Fontaine and the satires JAPANESE PAINTINGS ON 
of Boileau EXHIBITION 
Some of the most beautiful lappets and 


cap crowns shown in the present ¢ 


ire of the Louis XV _ period; in the third 
quarter of the century, these delicate 
fabrics seem to have been produced in 
‘reat profusion, as is evidenced by the 


specimens ‘din museum and private 


bride of high degre 


collections 


met the requirements stipulated by de 
Garsault who in 1771 wrote a treatise 


on the sacred subject of a bride’s trousseau, 


many lace-trimmed bonnets for various 


were needed to make her happ 


occasions 


ness complete. 
Fxtravagance knew no bounds 


among 
the 


the court favorites; the barbes pleines Ol 


eighteenth centur\ consisted OT 2 palt ol 


appets, a narrow lace called the papillop 
PI 


or passé and a fond de vonnel 


with a band. 


ind for laces of this kind 


or cap crown 
Madame du Barry paid anywhere from 
ten hundred and thirty trancs to seven 


\ HEN the modern Japanese paintings 
which were shown in Room H 11 were re 


moved December 26 to go to Sar 


on 


Francisco, Japanese | the en 
of the nineteenth century took 
[hese the 


which has 


then place 


are paintings ol generation 
Me 
mad 
mem- 


pure | 


just passed away, the 


1808 who 


period, by 
great reputations and who 
of the 


| apanese Sst\ le 


IOTI, men 


like the 


bers worked in 


Bijutsu-in, 


but followed the course olf 


development of their natural art without | 
trying for archaism. To those intereste 
in Japanese art it will be of interest t 
see how the well-known classic styles grew 
into the art of the present day [ 


Museum 
Smith 


eiven to the 
stewart 


[hese paintings, 


in memory of Charles 


were collected in Japan when the artists 
were it 1s a rare and valuable 


Young; now 


collection by 


ee 


most popular painters 
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A GOLD CUP OF THE T’ANG 


PERIOD 


THI cup illustrated here, recently ac 
quired by the Museum, Chinese 
lhe report 


Province 


1S 


period. 


In 


belongs to the T’an 
is that 11 found 
Honan, but where 
known; the 
crust of lime firmly 
the 
only 


ol 


was the 


is nol 


deposited on 
surface and 
partly removed 
seems to indicate 
that the 
found in the water 
either at the bot- 


a Wo I] or in 


pirece Was 


tom ol 
the rivet 
Phe cup con- 


1 


sists of a bowl 


three inches in di- 
ameter, hammered 
out, with a heavy GOLD Ct 
ring round thi PANG PERIOD 


dge, and decora- 
ted with an engraved border of a continuous 
scroll on a tooled bac kground. The almost 
globular bow! stands on a plain, hammered- 
out ring 


which 


soldered on, 


forms the foot, 


and 
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reconstruction of thi prec Lhe Wo 
handles give the necessary repose and bal 
ance to the compos tio1 vhich in it 


great sim 


beaut\ 


Some silver Chinese cups of this earl) 
period are known—in the Nara treasure 
ho veral sil 
ver as well a 
silver-gilt ones 
h Vi been preser 
ed, and our Mu 
scum Ow! I 

n isome spe 
men described in 
the M Bul 
LETI> 0 tal 
we | not Cl 
or I ol an\ 
old » I here 
I on wh 

mM | 

ma ne com l¢ 
CHINES! light. as the Chi- 
618-9060 A.D ( yubted] 
1 and used pri 
cious metals at a very early date, but very 
lew pieces have escaped tl meliting-pot 
The cup exhibited in Room E 6 with 

the Chinese jewelr 


and it has for a handle 

the most delightfully GUSTAVI 

modeled, cast, and cut MOREA 

figure ot crouching 

lion, which bites the IN his book « 

solid rim. vith the Fine Arts « 
This lion, about 13 the Italian Ren : 

inches long, is a little an }. A. Symonds 

masterpiece and with ontr s | me will 

the engraved border ne filteenth centur 

mentioned above is the RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GOLD pointing out t] while 

only decoration of the CUP TO SHOW THI luring the Renaissat 

severely simple cup. ORIGINAL DESIGN Il the activities of Int 

Unfortunately there is were conceived in term 

only one lion, though the marks clearly of art, the methods of scien were the 

show that originally there were two handles; — controlling influences of his own rt 


the other one has been broken oft perhaps 


early date, perhaps when it was 


at an 
found, 

To give a clear idea of the beauty of th 
original design, the missing handle has been 


replaced on the photograph showing a 


same generalization 1s often m 

agree, in any event, that 1 conspicuc 
achievements of the nineteenth centur 
were scientific; mankind then seemed to 


have passed out of the intuitive and sent 


mental age into one of rea 
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}3 on the other hand, tl rtis m 
| epoch wert ried to an extraordi- 
I Cl nd re ili t oni 

xtren n 1ati\ 1d ideal at tl 
er. Perhaps the practi and ma- 
erialism that were so gene! provoked 
nt t spiration for other days 
ream count! of romar and legend 
vl ound h frequent expression in 
rt tl ont of the time. seen 
n s light | those attempts to bring 
nto pract the spiritual and tech- 

nical ideals of arts of past s—the si 
|] 1 class lk ner: thro hout 
bk urop t the opening of the century, the 
Gott! I the Nazarene movement 
German he Pre-Raphaelite Brother 
od in ky the archaistic move 
nel ! mselves as the 
Le ry consequences oO wide-spread 
( Mill I idence ol the 

rtist poverty \ the period ha 

D no n Ss 

Ihe onl COUT Vhere Tne irtist 
fforts of tl ntut disclosed a con- 
tinuit developme! vas France; else- 
where the results achi | by one genera- 
tion were apt to be cast aside by the next 
David, the painter of the Revolutionary 
and First Empire periods, passed on the 
classical stvle to Ingres \n offshoot ot 
the same style, through Gros and Géri- 


cault, imbued with influences from Rubens, 


the Venetians, and the contemporaneous 
English landscapists, produced the com- 
plex art of Delacroix. Chassériau was 
the heir of both Ingres and Delacroix, 
ombining the order 1d deliberation of 
the one with something of the enthusiasm 
ind the intensity of emotion of the other. 
Puy le ( annes and Gust: Moreau 
were of the same line » Both started 
on the path marked out by Chassériau, and 
developed the principles of his style, each 

cording to his own personality. The 
progress of Puvis was ever toward greater 
clarity through the suppression of details; 
the art of Moreau, as time went on, became 


more and more involved and intricate. 


lhe career of the latter an import- 


artist 


ant picture by whom, Oedipus and_ th¢ 
Sphinx, has been lately put on exhibition,! 
Now nm view in G ler 20 


ART 
is but little known in this country. — His} 
family was well-to-do, and at no time wast 
it necessary for him to make his own living 
use he was of a solitary and shrinking 
disposition, his pictures were rarely shown{ 
publicly, except in his young manhood.] 
Only intimate friends were admitted tof 


Bec dl 


his house, and even they were not given 
the freedom his workroom. It was 
inevitable that but few examples of his 
should reach the outside world, 
There were critics and poets among his | 
admirers (Renan and J]. Huysmans § 
of the number) who celebrated his 
and his name became known, not- 
standing that so few saw what he was 


{ 
OI 





work 
re 
kK. 
were 


rearrange 


art, 
with 
doing. His very aloofness gave a mysterious 
and prodigious quality to his reputation. 
In 1892 he appointed an instructor in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and proved hin- 
a devoted and tolerant His 
pupils comprised most of the famous paint- 
the present-day development, Matisse, 
Bussy, Milcendeau, and Rouault among {| 
whose contradicts his own 
practice in so many ways. At his deathit 
found that he had left his home in 
Paris with all its contents, his pictures and 
to the number some twelve 
hundred, to the French nation. The be 
quest was accepted, and the house was 
made into the Gustave Moreau Museum; 
with a small number of exceptions—the 
group of paintings by him in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, this picture of Oedipus, 
o William H. Herriman, 
who bequeathed it to our collection, and 
a very few private hands—his 
there exhibited. The 
Oedipus and the Sphinx 
importance of rarity, in 
beauty of the work itself 
and the interest of the phase of European 
Its analogues, 
national tem- 
peraments and conditions, may be found 
in the work of Burne-Jones in England, 
Feuerbach in Germany, and even, if the 


Was 


self 


master. 


ersol 


St\ le 


was 


studies ol 


which belonged 1 


others in 
entire is 


life-work 
oO} 


S assumes an 


+} 


Lit 


acquisition 
addition to the 


art which it 


allowing 


represents. 


for differences in 


comparison be not overstrained, in the 
work of the American Elihu Vedder. 

Moreau from his youth was permitted 
follow his vocation in the withdrawn 
and intellectual manner which was natural 


O 





to him 


tern, | 
Chassé 
ated 1 


import 
Mort. 

He | 
conte 
it to li 
| poel 
do not 
see,” | 
+ onl 
above 
reason 


doubt | 


alone 
ably Ci 

As 
ving 


suppo: 
metho 
ern litt 
certall 
stone- 
washe 
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in all 

the ar 
More: 
facts. 


the ! 
thoug 
gottel 
In the 
ts gli 
suid ; 
count 
griffs 
that 

and | 
earne 
thoug 


\s 
nave 
t ha 
great 
More 


ry. 
IMe was 
vn living, 
shrinking 
ly shown 
1anhood 
itted to 
ot given 
It was 
s of his 

world, 
long his 
lysmans 
ited his 
‘Nn, not- 
he was 
sterious 
utation, 
uctor in 
ed him- 
‘r. His 
S paint- 
Matisse, 
among 
iS Own 
leath it 
ome in 
res and 
twelve 
he be- 
was 
useum; 
the 
uxem- 
‘dipus, 
riman, 
n, and 
his 
The 
)phinx 
ty, in 
itself 
opean 
gues, 
tem- 
found 
‘land, 
if the 
1 the 


sc 


'S 


is 


litted 
rawn 
tural 


Hist 


great number of his works in 
Moreau Museum. 
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to him. Chassériau was always his pat- 
ten, frankly acknowledged, and after 
Chassériau’s early death, Moreau dedi- 
ited to his master’s memory one of his 


important pictures, Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort. 

He to had no 
contemporaneous life, turning 
it to live in a world of his own made out 
of poems and legends and old pictures. “I 
do not believe in what I touch or what | 


interest in 
trom 


seems have 


away 


see,’ he wrote in one of his note-books, 
‘L only believe in what I do not see and 
above all what I feel. My brain, my 
reasoning powers, seem ephemeral and 

doubtful reality. My innermost feelings 


alone appear to me eternal and incontest- 
ably certain.” 

A strange confession faith 
living at a time when all activities were 
supposed to be conceived according to the 
methods of science! The realities of mod- 
ern life which were so earnestly searched by 
certain his contemporaries—all those 
stone-breakers and provincial funerals, the 
washerwomen and _ ballet-girls, even the 
flicker of sunlight that for the first time 
in all history was beginning to appear on 
the all these he passed by. 
Moreau’s certainties were far away from 

His innermost feelings were like 
Magic Carpet in the old tale—a 
of a distant place or a half-for- 
gotten age and straightway there he was! 
In the dawn of Greece, in Byzantium with 
its glint of jewels and mosaic, in the lan- 
guid and sumptuous East, in the fabulous 
country inhabited by chimeras and hippo- 
griffs and djinns, or in the world of miracles 
that simple, pious folk cre long 
and have passed down to us! Rapt and 
earnest, he painted myth and fairy story as 
breathless 


ol lor one 


ol 


artist’s canvas 


facts, 
the 
thought 


‘ated ago 


though mankind were waiting 

lor the message of his pictures. The ex- 
periences of his imagination had for him 
indeed a priestly solemnity. It can be 
seen that he never had much to do with 


children. 
As a painter he had shortcomings that 
have become all the more apparent since 
t has been possible to see together the 
the Gustave 


His faults are the “‘de- 
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Dreams and old 
pictures were rather than na 
ture, and consequently it that 
his public is restricted to the few who have 
to own. His 
figures do not impress one as living beings; 
apt to be stifl their 
like the 
the attitudes in the 


qualities.” 
his models 


fects of his 
happens 


personalities similar his 


they are and wooden: 


are poses ol the models in 
the life classes, or 


Also it was his custom to 


poses 
grand 
fill every 


opera. 
cranny of his compositions with details 
that some find distracting. He was a 
splendid colorist, however; certain of his 
works, his watercolors particularly, scin- 
tillate like opals and rubies. But the 
enchanted outlook of his pictures remains 


their greatest merit. 


Before considering our particular pic- 


ture, it will perhaps be well to repeat th 
legend it relates to, however familiar tl 

story may be. Oedipus, on account ol 
prophecies, was abandoned on the moun- 


tain by his parents at the time of his birth. 
Shepherds found him, and he was taken 
to the king of a neighboring country. 
At the time when the picture shows him, he 
has grown to manhood, and has been to 


the Delphic oracle to learn of his parent- 
age. There he has heard horrible predic- 
tions—he will kill his father and marry his 
mother. The first part of the doom has 
already unwittingly taken place. He has 
wandered to Thebes, the city of which 


( 
oe See ares 
d found th 





his father had been king, a1 

country infested by the Sphinx, a monster 
half woman and half lion. She had asked 
a riddle which no one could answer. Each 
day the Thebans met in their town hall 
and deliberated on the solving of the riddl 


What is the being 


of the Sphinx who 
having but one voice and alone of all beings 
has successively four feet, two feet, and 
three feet, and who has less strength 1n- 
somuch as it has mor And after 
each unavailing session the Sphinx dé 
voured a human victim The Tl ns 
called desperately for a del rer 

Oedipus has undertaken the perilous ad 
venture. lad lke the travelers on the 
Vases, he has ¢ gon alone to th org on 
Mount Phikion and the Sphinx has sprung 
upon him, clinging miraculously to his 
body She has asked the riddle and Oedi- 
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\1 | ‘ ] 2 kh} 
nswer—Man. With — found the work dull and incomprehensible— the m 
wild ' az nto the face of her altogether lacking in vitality, and accused result 
. 7 
oO r end 5 } the painter of aping Mantegna and Luini— Louis 
: ; eel fort 
| of the | r \nother Pre-Raphaelit thev said der-€ uct 
| 
Dp Ol en ntain:; pet el] And, no doubt, the pharisaic howe' 
] 
( I rise on ch side of the lled it morbid, neurotic, decadent ' ion | 
] + 
Ol event takes plac Ihe whatever busive terms were then onve 
re seen in shion with tl iss to b pplied ert 
l > 1 l 1°] P 1 = 
row on Which Oedipus works which did not conform to their ow al 
; lit - - 7 . tp 
s a little column notions. nate 
with an ornamented urn on its capital In his book on the Christ Inspu 
ption of the picture shows that tion of Moreau, tl \bbé Loisel repeat 
I | mind n anecdote whi 
pau ms more weighty} 
4+] i 
| n the time} 
t 
846 ppening some} 
i 
X I ( wh f 
i 
entl ro W compar. | 
; : “ ( nown. 
I Ae ppears I Was 
I { { 
) ri, roup of scoffers in| 
: 
my peri wt ront of the Odcdrpt 
| ste S When it was shown 
Vi he Salon. One of them} 
: ss 4 vas ranguing ar 
rf mprehend It fin hed c fir | } ' 
i 
to s n nd it 1s not} 
vi I t oft } St ¢ ) n 
I ! } 
i 
1 any part lar s \ visitor, who | PF 
ifican it that time ened to Dd nearby, § 
| 
e Sp X appears to ( rl rd tl remar# f 
Tea emblen 1 retorted S 
ordin passed on,‘ That 1s pos f 
‘ 
I ntidea, the DI But it is arte] 
] , 
Mor iT spokes I} . » r W 
j \ ( ] ENGRAVED DESIGN ,) 
man for him had Degas 
DELAFOSSI ) 
another conception. It B. B 


is explained somewher 
that to him she was the symbol of those A CONSOLE TABLE IN THE 
wers of nature which man has learned to STYLE OF DELAFOSSI 


a 
>=) 
ee 





xactly; the beauty of a ble is in its l is, of course, largely impossible to sa whil 
nfinite applications just how much influence any one designer pu 
[he picture was violently discussed at has had on the art of his time; for although is 
the time of its exhibition in the Salon of — by an apt publication one name may bes nd 
1804. The artist was then in his thirty come attached to a particular stvle orf of s 
nint ear and these discussions mark the — phase, it probably represents but one ol 
ginning of his high reputation. Thi many workers whose combined talent pro 
lherents of the painting praised its mys duced the change. This is particular) 
tery and imagination, its splendid color true throughout the eighteenth centur) 
the wings of the Sphinx were especially one or two notable exceptions only going = 
Imired), and more than all, the beautiful to prove the rule. The change in th ' 
pattern of its arrangement. Its opponents arts of design which began in France about 173 
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‘hensibk the middle of the eighteenth century and — escaped mutilation and are today much as 
1 accuse resulted first in the so-called style of when the carver left them. With the 
1d Luinif Louis XVI was just such a combined prod- exception of the symmetry of the design 
aid deri-f uct. The name of Delafosse' stands out, and the egg and dart and bead mouldings 
larisaic; however, as representative of the transi- introduced immediately under the marble 


dent, of tion from free to classic form, and makes a__ top, the piece has no elements which could 
then inf convenient focus about which to group — not occur readily in a mid-Louis XV piece, 
plied t certain characteristics of the period though the garlands and wreaths are 
heir own The Museum has recently been fortu- more characteristic of the following style. 
nate enough to acquire a charming little The legs en cabriole are strengthened at the 
I nspira- 
repeats 
whict 


eight 


12 Som 
», Wher 
IM para: 
wn. ff 
Was 
‘ers 
edipus 
own 
of then 
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arl 
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FIG. 2. CONSOLE TABLE, FRENCH 
B. IN THE STYLE OF DELAFOSSI 
HE console table? (fig. 2), dating from the end — break of the curve by a cross accent given 
of the reign of Louis XV, which, like many — by opposed scrolls, an idea used with such 
a transition piece, has much of the charm, — effectiveness in the best mid-century work 
LO Sal while escaping the defects, inherent in the — and their moulded section is of pure Louts 
Signer “pure” style. The table, of whitewood, XV form. It is interesting to see how thi 
ough is in a remarkable state of preservation designer has carried the motive of tl 
V be. and appears still to have its original coat) = apron around the sides, thus making the 
le or of soft cream gray paint, much darkened — three-quarter view one of the best his 
ne Ol with age. The delicate flower garlands, completeness of execution accords well 
pro- hanging free as if transmuted into wood with the beautiful finish of each part 
larly lrom the living actuality, have by miracle Note how the acanthus has been used 
tury, oP especially on the back of the legs, and what 
voing eee nee omrsee, SUCRE, ECCSAIOF,  reaath it adds to the scroll foot by its 
lesigner, born in Paris 1721. died 5 

th Acc. No. 21.141; height 34 in.; top 333 in. x Suggestion of natural growth his 1S 
bout 17} in in the best tradition of mid-eight 














century design when a piece « lurnitul I a retul t S forms 1s essen- 
was felt as a living and growing organist tiall phase of tl neral romantic spirit 
in idea that the later designers seem to. of tl times, whi ppears degenerate 
have entirely lost but closer to type in tl rly nineteenth 

An interesting comparison may be mad ntury. This ma Ip us understand 
between this piece and the engraved di how | perficially opposing forms 
signs of Delafosse in his Iconolo;s The could unite to produce work as harmonious 
designs for furniture in this book fall into as 1 \ comparison of its de- 
ne of two classes. One illustrates the sign with t I of Delatosse shows 
somewhat heavy classicism, which is not a similarity ot n bot! There is a 
mally associated with the name of Del: like feel for lit \ listinctly dif- 


fosse and which he designates “le got an ferent from 1 pure Louis XV: a strongly 


qu lhe other type | I] l t It ax mol oth 
pittoresqu nd show xamp pI | ! rland, 
this seeming rival taste ns ol Cl milat 
What cl tened rococo, with tl tin t rom. the 
traces of the return to the ideas of B Sc! I I ngs on 
characterist O ll of | wor | t \ ot the en- 
names of both these stvles show that cur oT repr tand 3) will make 
ous confusion of classicism and romant these 1 mblan clearer. While 
cism that is the kev-note of the decorativ: the nilarities do not themselves give 
art of this period. That these element sufficient lence for rect attribution 
could exist side by side suggests, however to the author of 1 ngravings, they in- 
on a closer examination, not so much an dicate that the p \ signed under the 

lecticism as a fundamental unit of sam pI | lirectlhy 
both ideas nd leads to the conclusion nspired pul I lhe 
$Nou Icon historiq I les sterly one and 
hierogiy pl es. Published by tl hor exam] I taste of the 
1705 with a second edition u r years D hot Del ( been 
he work contains one hundred and eight 1 , 
of decorative and architectural designs most! proud to 

ngraved by Delafosse himself M.R.R 
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esse A GROUP OF FRENCH SIX- were the architect Philibert de Orme and 
spirit TEENTH-CENTURY CABINETS | the sculptor Jean Goujon. \lthough they 
rerate ' took much from the foreigners, their style 
conti KARI Y in the sixteenth century,France never lost individuality. 

was initiated into the subtle luxuriousness It was not until the middle « 


stand 
forms important as a_ teenth century during Henry Il’s reign 


if the six- 


of Italian ways. Most 


propagandist was Primaticcio, pupil of (1547-59) that the French Renaissance 
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Ss de- 
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CABINET, FRENCH 


IN THE STYLE OF HUGUES SAMBIN 


came into its own Furthermore inother 


place, for as M. Ge 


Raphael’s chief pupil, Giulio Romano; he 
led the group of Italian artists, including change had taken | 


such other celebrities as Serlio and il muller’ says This generation was tl 

Rosso, imported by Francis I to soften the first, which in going to Italy to learn the 
outlines at Fontainebleau. Francis wished new style, went to Rome, no longer to 
to emulate the esthetic, pleasure-loving Milan. With the generation ol Philibert 


sovereigns who had féted him in Italy. de l’Orme, Pierre Lescot, and Jean Bullant, 
He furthermore hoped to impress those Milanese infl ind that 


ucncs Cey ol 


superb rivals of his, Charles V and Henry Mica a. Caster - Li is Conceau 
VIII. Opposed to this Italian school Paris, 1887 











THE MI 


Brat Roman manner begins 
producit n France the style of Henri 
lI \s a result nder 1 nfluence « 
D1 pI 
orm orl 
| SSO tf | ( rs 
he most 
1) I ! Frenc tenalssance 
ongs p lly representative is the 
Inet roup omprising that category 
rio ned huts,” “‘dressoirs,”’ 
crédenk armoires,”’ “‘cab- 
{ French termin- 
» resolve itselt 
I M. Moliniet nd M 
Hava ) m t least for 
oT rl res ri I : 1 Piece S 
( I Iding food or 
plate: “armou fits functions are storing 
I surface on which 
Ss t hardy to vouch for 
I 1d rwembroiled 
the question s still a delicate one; this 
seems, however, to be a fair working agree- 
ment Let it be added that in cases of 
loubt rm neuble,’’ successfully 
mbiguous, m employed 
\side from their utility, these dressoirs 
ind armoires gave the best opportunity for 
irrving into the minor arts the architec- 
tural and sculptural predilections of th 
moment Whereas in Italy and Germany 
the masters of ornament are painters, in 
France they are architects and sculptors 
Cabinet-makers in Germany go to the 


| it bein, 
models; 


Dir I, 


) .. } . 
e Behams for their 


painters and engray 
\ldegrever, th 
In Franc itects and sculptors, 
au, Sambin, Goujon. 

this monumental quality 
and lat 


1,47 
difficult 


furniture of the middle 
ich renders it 


for our appreciation. The cabinets, par- 


cularly of Hugues Sambin’s school, in 
Burgund seem extravagant, surcharged 
with form tangle of motives. You have 
nly to turn the pages of that astounding 
little volume of Sambin’s designs, La 
Emile Molinier. Les M S Moyen A 
le la Renaiss: 
Henry Havard. Dictio Ire \meubli 
nent 
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des Termes,‘ to realize completely 


Diversité 
l 


master’s invention 


1¢ possibilities ol the 


| series of 


The volume contains a original 
designs for caryatids with explanator 


text. It is wonderfully elucidating in re- 


gard to Sambin himself and incidentally the | 


estheth 


The 


admits his dependence on antique models 


feeling of his time. author 


simultaneously bragging of his own inven- 


tiveness. As an exhibition of ingenuity 
these designs are first rate; as ornament 
they are an evil dream. Apparently 


moderation was exercised in their use, as 


the furniture of this school 1s, compara- 
tively speaking, sober. 

During the Gothic period, especially its 
later phases, when ornament reached its 
fullest development, French artists found 


surrounded by tradition of 


themselves 


elaborate, often grotesque imagery. With 
the new fashion for classical forms, th 
established methods of expression — per- 
sisted. The result often leads to th 


bizarre, the outlandish. 
Nowadays we are wont to pass judgments 
\fter all 


i 
sulta- 


from 


on esthetic grounds. 
the ultimate te 
bility to itself. The 
Italy was brought to France by the court 
France, a recently consolidated political 


power, was filled with self-conscious pride 


purely 
a period 1s its 


fashion 


St ol 


new 


During the successive Italian expeditions 
of her monarchs luxury and 


the taste for 


Just as Francis I wished 


ostentation grew. 
to impress Charles V with the gorgeousness 
of Fontainebleau, so the 
wished to impress one another. 
only to reconstruct in 
teenth-century interior 
tonality of rich blues, 
wall 


nobles 
You hav 


SIX- 


lesser 


mind a 
on the Loire: a 


reds. \ ell WS, greens 


vour 


and ceiling evervwhere carved and 
furniture | 


polychrome. 


painted, ikewise decorated in 


People the apartment 
affected courtiers in their hard 


bright clothes and aping the Italian tongue 


I 
wit! 
dressed | 
an idea 


and vou have 


brilhanc e€ Ol 


as well as manners, 
earl\ 


of the gem-like thes 
sali ms 
In the 


bourgeoisie, 


remoter the 


the older 


provinces, among 


traditions 


resisted 


des lermes 


Diversité 
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the Italianization. itteenth-cen- 
tury forms persisted, and when new classi 
clumsils 


new 
details did creep 1n thev were 
applied lhe average interior belonging 
to the merchant class continued to be fur- 
nished sparely, with little but bare ne essi- 





CABINET 

IN THE STYLI 

ties—one large room for living, in it a 
dressoir. a table, a few chairs, benches, 
stools. in short, the same as during the 


Italian 


and aris 


preceding century. Infiltration of 


wavs was slow outside court 


tocratic society. 
In regard to the function of these dress 


oirs and armoires, the former, particularly 


METROPOLITAN 
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were not only utilitarian, but a gauge ol 


social distinction. The number ol steps 

placed on top, upon which to exhibit 

plate, was fixed by Louts X11. The queen 

was allowed five, a princess tout countes 

three, a baroness two, untitl 1 lad nol 
FRENCH 

OF DU CERCI 
at all. On solemn ¢ 
display tl t! i e he \ 
moved into the lad‘ {row { 
birth of a child or up r rie 
ifter a relat deat! \ 
most any p 1 po X 
thereon to the en’ 


But commonly it ser | 
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open lower portion, characteristic of so 
many sixteenth-century dressoirs, func- 
tioned as repository for wine-coolers and 
pitchers [he closed compartments held 
dishes in daily use 

Variou pes of cabinets are represented 


CABINET, 
STYLE O 


IN THE 


in the Museum collection 
sance Room on the second 


In the Renais- 
Wing 


] is an example of the Jean Goujon school; 


, 
oor ol 


massive simplicity, low relief, the figures 
in the medallions closely related to the 
sculptor’s work. Characteristic of this 


tvpe are the marble insets. 
Less elegant 


the Altman 


are the cabinets belonging 
Collection of the 


to three 


Id 
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school of Hugues Sambin, in Burgundy 
The relief here 1s redundant; the work of 
the ornamentist is evident. Emphasis lies 
in the minute rendering of excessive gro- 

with subordination to the 
whole effect. Sambin is a provincial, his 


no 


tesquery ’ 





FRENCH 
F JI 


AN GOUJON 

school is bourgeois, a little vulgar and exu- 
berant 
the 


dressoir inspired by 


In Morgan Wing is a famous 
Du Cerceau. It is 
architectural; slight carving, emphasis on 


column 


very 


and broken pediment—again the 


feeling for elegance which these designers 


of Ile-de-France possess. 


rhese pieces illustrate but a few of the 


ee EEE 





urgundy. 
work of 
hasis lies 
sive £To- 
| to the 
iclal, his 


CXUu- 


10US 
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on 
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1ers 
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be found in France during 
h century 


various types to 
the second half of the sixteenth 
but they do represent the influence of the 
ornament 
Du Cer 


outstanding figures in 


three 
design of t 
| 


Sambin (;oujon and 


Goujon, 


Du Cerceau 


' , 
nat period 


ceau, 


a 
ACCESSIONS 


meeting of 


Mi MBFERSHIP. At the 
the Board of Trustees held on December 10, 
1921, Edmund C. Cony 


a Benefactor of the Museum; 


Ballard and Miss Gertrude Whiting wer 
elected Honorary | ellows for Life the 
Fellowship in Perpetuity of the late Rufus 
E. Moore was transferred to Charles B 


Moore, his son; and the following persons 
having duly qualified, were elected to thet 


respective classes: 


OWS FO LIF} 

1 MA 
( ( N 
\ ( 
\ I 
M H N ( | 

| } 
( IX 

{ 
FELLO SH 

TAM 
SUS \ \ iEM tr ft 
Mi BAI 
Mrs. | E 
OHAN S. | N 
Mrs. H | 
CALI pe 
FA. | \) 
Mir \ | 
Wit MH. ] 
Wittiam H D 
Miss Al De | 
Mrs. Cua oe 
Henry M. LAN 
JESSE Mi 
Henry M. Min 
\DOLPH SAN 
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are men of distinction and elegance, Paris 


ians;Sambin is a provincial, and for that 
very reason perhaps, best represents the 
a little cheap 


spirit of Renaissance France, 


ind vulgar, too eager to learn, replete with 
Rabelesian robustness. oe 


AND NOTES 


NoRMAN E, [1 
WILLIAM E. WaRNI 
| 1As D. WEBI 


hundred and thirty-seven persons 


1 Annual Members 


] 
‘re electe 


members ol 


Club 


Visitrors. The 


( osmopolitan 


HOLIDAY 
the Intercollegiate 
which 1s composed of some five hundred 
oung men and women, representing SIXT) 


foreign countries, who are studying in the 


colleges and universities of New York City 
were the guests of the Museum on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, January 3 

Following brief addresses in the Lecture 


Hall, Into groups 
according to their special interests and saw 
the collections under the guidance of the 
[he program of the afternoon 
a tea tendered the 


President ol th 


the company broke up 


curators 
concluded by 
organization by 
Viuseum 


Was 


the 


Although 


AN ENGLISH CARD-ITABLI 
common on the Continent, the use ofl 
ebony or ebonized finish 1s compara 
tively rare in English cabinet work, being 
generally confined to accents or banding 
in the patterning of the veneer. A small 
card-table,! dating from about 1780-90 
just acquired at the Museum, 1s vers 
unusual in this respect and probably drew 
ipon French design for its inspiration 
[he table is exceedingly simple in form 
ind relies for its effect on the bold color 
scheme and_ well-adjusted proportions 
[It is of the usual convertible side-tabl 
iriety, and when folded shows an un 


striking top—a beautifully finish 


, 1: 
heioht 9 in ton 28 ' 
t 24,4 IN p 30¢ 1n 
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ed ebonized background relieved) with 
ntt patera and bandings of satin 
VOO | rame of the table nd th 
o ebonized, but relieved wit 
Ided nnelin the vertical fluting of 
the | r being interrupted by a spiral twist 
inction with the frame The 
les of the table bow outward, the corners 
» being projected to receive the candles 
necessary to an evening game. In spite 
he extreme simplicity of the scheme, 

ffect is very rich and distinguished 
quality | ng in most of the light wood 
les this period. The piece is in 
perfect condition and 1s a fine exampleof the 
best eighteenth-century wood-finisher’s art 
\N AUTOGRAPH OF PAUL’ REVERE. 
lve Clearwater has lent to the Museum 
n autograph signature of Paul Revere, 
authenticated by a letter of John Revere, 


lot, dated May I 


the grandson of the Pat: 


1855. This has been placed in Galler 
\ 22, with the beautiful pieces of silver in 
the Clearwater Collection, to which it 
forms a welcome addition 

\utographs of Paul Revere are rar 


He was a many-sided mat nd not in 
frequently has been compared to Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Not only was he a tal 
ented silversmith, but a patriot, soldier, 


Master 


( olon\ ol 


Mason, 
Ma 
graver, picture frame 


Grand confidential agent 


\ ) 
{ hnicett ' . 
I tne ssachusetts Bay, en- 


designer, 
the 
a man of action, and well 


SCad 


and die sinker Like great Florentine 


he Was dec idedly 


played these many parts; in every unde1 
taking he achieved a brilliant success 
[here clings, therefore, to everything 


f 


relating to him an element of romance a 
patriotic association. Withal, he had a real 
talent him 
unwonted 
famous 


which enabled to impart an 
to his work: he 
engraver of the beautiful 
armorial designs, and floral wreaths 


ch adorn much of his work. 


elegance Was 


as an 


crests, 


whi 


BY PETER FLOETNER. 
\mong the newer acquisitions for the col- 
lection of ornament in the Department of 
Prints the volume o 
portraits of the 


M AURESQUES 


large woodcut 


iS 
Roman Emperors issued 


by Andreas Gessner at Zurich in 1559 unde 
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AN MUSEUM OF ART 


Imperatorum Romanorum 


imagines, Which is important 
because in it were used as tail-pieces all but 
the set of mauresques attrib- 
Peter Floetner which Rudolff 
first book form at 


edition of the 


a very few ol 
ited to 
Wyssenbach issued in 
Zurich in 1549. As | 


was issued in 


‘CONE 


by Gessner, 


1550 


‘editions of 1549 and 1550 are of 


; 


the greatest rarity it is through their use in 
the ““Roman Emperors” that these famous 
designs are known to modern times. 
Sculptor, architect, interior decorator 
designer of furniture, and one of the most 
sifted and versatile men of his time 


Floetner owes his abiding fame in largest 


measure to this set of designs in which the 


German Renaissance use of mauresque pat- 


tern was carried to its highest excellence 





There had been several earlier sets of maur- 


patterns, such for example as thos 


esque 


to be found in some of the Venetian “‘lacé 
books”? and especially in the now extra- 
ordinarily rare little book which Pellegrin 
published at Paris in 1530 The only 
German who appears to have preceded 
Floetner in their use was Holbein the 

unger, Who, however, seems to have mad 
them neither in Germany nor for German 
consumption. Floetner may thus be re- 


carded as the introducer into Germany ol 
he stvle which was subsequently to pla 
such a large part in the history of Germar 
design. In large part he appears to hav 
been a creator of the designs that he 
made rather than nere adapter, and he 
certainly extended the uses to which the 


Oornamentation Was 


Obviously Saracenic in its origin this 
stvle of decoration seems to have mad 
its entry into Europe in Venice, the great 


was at that time in 
and thence 
to have spread over Europe. The French 


were the first totakeit up afterthe Venetians 


trading city which 


touch with the Levant, 


( lc ses 


and it plays a large part in the decoration 
of such books as the Parisian Tableau de 
1543 and the later 
tions of the Bible and of Ovid which cam 
from the Lyons press. As seen in the de- 
signs Floetner, 
traveled in Italy, the style was shown cap- 


able of adaptation to almost every kind ol 


Cébeés ol slightly edl- 


ot who undoubtedly had 
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surface decoration, from intarsia and other 


woodwork to book bindings, and from 
needlework to jewelry and arms = and 
armor. Where the earlier patterns had 


been non-representational, these not infre- 
quently were built up on natural forms, 
and thus, while losing perhaps some ot 
the purely geometrical character of their 
predecessors, they tapped a great reservoir 
of design and fancy which had been denied 
Pheir 


to the eastern initiators of the stvle. 


popularity 


METROPOLITAN 


Ml 


S] 


Was 


the work of the 


century clearl\ 


Faken all in 


few 


inspiration just as did the hand 


Sets 


ol 
important part in the 
stvle than these mauresques 
And what 
may still turn to them with 


designs 


IS 


more, 


M OF ARI 


very marked and much of 
ater part ol the sixteent] 

shows their influence 
all, one may believe tha 
have plaved nore 


ce \ 


elopment ol 


ra) Floetner’s 


of three and a half centuries ago 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


DECEMBER, I0921 
CLASS OBJEC] 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL Emerald, engraved, head in prof 


Seventh Classical Room Greek, III—I cent. B. C 


*Sarcophagus, painted terracotta 


menian, IV cent. B. ¢ 


terracotta, Rhodian, VII cent 


ARMS AND ARMOR Bronze spur, Greek, IV cent 


Wing H, Room 9 


Wing H, Room 9 
Wing H, Room 9 
Wing H, Room 9 
CERAMICS 


Wing H Room 10 


} loor I] Room I 


CosTUMES 
Wing H, Study Room 
CrYSTALS, JADES, ET 


DRAWINGS 


GLASS 
Wing J, Room 11A 
LANTERN SLIDES, ET( 


Study Room) 
METALWORK 


spur, British-Roman, | 


Il cer 


3), Caucasian, | 


*Not vet placed on Exhibition 


ITT 1 ce 


if 


\.D 


plate, 


B.C 


n 


t 


bronze 


( 


\ 


D 


batardeau, abt. 1500, and ivory powder 
horn, dated 1560—Italian; bronze prick 
spur, probably English, early XII cent 
batardeau, Swiss, 1575-1600; artillerist’s 
gauge and angle finder, French, XVII 
cent 

\xe, Norwegian, XV cent.; spontoon 
lan, 1000; spetum, Savoyard, 1700 

Axe, German, XIII-XV ce h 
sword, Saxon, dated 1690 

Hilt of dress sword, English, abt. 180 

*Gooleh tops (40), Egyptian (Ar XIV- 
XVIII cent 

Teapot, hot-water jug, sugar bowl, pr 
serve jar, tea caddy, cups (2 S 
cers (2), French, XVIII cent 

Dishes (2), Chinese, modern imitations 

*Pieces (43), Chinese, Han-Ch’ing dyn 

Dress, French, 1871 

“Pieces (4c 5), Chou-Ch’ing dyt 

*IIuminated initial C (Nativity of §S 
John), Italian (Florentine), XIV cent 

Glass tumbler, French or Austrian, prol 
ably early XIX cent 

Lantern slides (77) showing classical sculp- 
Datei tok a ba ; , 

*Bronze medallion, fragment of plaque, fib 
ula, pendent medallion, and belt plaques 
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CLASS OBJECI 
NA 
VIET K (| j ip, Cl Sé | no dvr 618-900 
Wil | Room 9 i. > 
Wing H, Ro 12 Can ra (2), silver-gilt, French, XVI 
Wing H, Room 12 Plaq s Dutch, late XVIl—ear 
XVIII cent 
| NTIN \ mes (( ps 9s (70 se Mono 
H, St « gatori, Jay ese, abt. 1800 
Floor 11, Room 12 Central Park—Winter, by William 
Galackens 
hotographs (52) and post cards 7 
Study Roon showing Eur subjects 
Kx ( ion t tye photographs, ind 
rds 1 I o the history of 
X \\ olumns > \ t capl < il 
V-VI cent 
\ E, Ro ( statuette, cire perdue, Bodhisatt 
J XIII cent 
*M e statue of a saint, French 
(,; i 
\ ND | . Car ' } XVII cent 
RI 
Wing F, Floor I] 
ANTI ( Co es of s stone 
bronzes. stone celts, stone vases ind 
ld ornaments, from Crete, Early Min- 
‘ ) Late Minoar 
ARMS AND ARM Claymore, Scottish, early XVI cet 
Wing H, Room 9 
Wing E, Room 9 Bronze sword, Chinese, Han dyn. (2 
BR ( 2200 A.D 
CERAMI( Tea cad porce 1, Chinese, early Mir 
Floor Il, Room 5 dyn. (1368-1644 
(LOSTUMES Prints (¢ of costumes, French XVIII 
Wing H, Room 22 cent 
CRYSTALS, JADES, E1 Chis lark jade, Chinese, Chou dyn 
Wing E, Room 8 22-250 B. ¢ 
ENAMELS Incense burner, cloisonné, Chinese, Ch’1en 
Wing E, Room 8 ng period (1736-1795 
| ACES Collection 45 pieces) Of lace | renc h im 
Wing H, Room 22 Flemish, XVII-XVIII cent 
PAINTINGS Lotus Flowers, Chinese, 1734 


Room 


Wing H, Study 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ET( 


Wing H, Basement 


ymas Tompion, by John 


XVIII cent 


J 
4 


ary 


Figures, ¢ 
205 A. D 


Low relief, Buddhistic 
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Purchase 
Pure hase 
Gift of Miss Mary [aft 
Purchase 
Purchase 
of | 


Gift Haven Emerson 


Gift of the Executors of the 


Estate of Miss Elizabeth 
Mosenthal 


Purchase 
oe 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Anonymous Loan 
Lent by Alexander 


in Welct 


Lent by Grenvi 


Winthrop 
Anonymous Loan 


Lent by Miss Marian Hagu 
Lent by Grenville Linda 
Winthrop 


Anonymous Loat 


Lent by Mrs. Macdouga 
Hawkes 
Lent by Owen | 


Roberts 


Mrs An 


Lent by 


Moran 


Anonymous Loan 
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Mrs. W 
Anonyn 
Henri E 
Martin 
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Albert 
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| DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 
JUNE-DECEMBER, 1921 
LIBRARY L’ Effort Moderne 
Edward D. Adams Henry Mottet, D.D 
Mrs. William Loring Andrews Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Anonymous Richard A. Rice 
ft Henri Baudoin W Roberts : 
Martin Birnbaum Edward Robinson 
Edwin M_ Blake P. F. Schofield 
Mrs. William H. Briggs W. and J. Sloane 
Pierre C. Cartier Maud L. Stevens 
James Chittick D. Croal Thomson 
Henry F. Davidson Anna Murray Vail 
os08 Robert W. de Forest Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
s of the Baron Furukawa E. P. Warren 
lizabeth Albert f . Gallatin — ss 
Virginia Gerson DEP’T. OF PRINTS 
G. Glen Gould Edward D. Adams 
Prof. H. R. Hall Mrs. Frederick Allien 
Harper and Brothers Mrs. William Loring Andrews 
Robert Hartshorne F. F. Mackay 
Clemens Herschel George Plowman 
Henry W. Kent Wilbur M. Stone 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
J. McDonald Joseph Veneziano 
Howard Mansfield Mrs. H. W. Vernon 
Helen W Durkee Mileham E. Weyhe 
i. ‘ eenee a — 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JANUARY IO—FEBRUARY I12, 1922 
Mc Mi ; 
January 14 French Architecture and Decoration of the 
XVIII Century: the Classical Revival William M. Odom, 4:00 P.M 
|_indal New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art 
14 Talk on the Concert Program Frances Morris 5:00 P.M 
15 The Wearing of Armor, Ancient and Modern Bashford Dean 4:00 P.M 
21 Impressionism Frank |]. Mather, Jr 4:00 P.M 
Hague Princeton University 
21 Talk on the Concert Program Frances Morris 5-00 P.M. 
inda 22 Modern Domestic Architecture in the United 
States Henry A. Frost, 4:00 P.M 
Harvard University 
26 The Origin of Early Christian Church Art Josef Strzygowski, 4:15 P.M, 
University of Vienna 
lougal 28 Post-Impressionism and its Sequels Frank J. Mather, Jr 4:00 P. M 
28 Talk on the Concert Program Frances Morris 5:00 P.M 
rts 29 Gardens of Tuscany Bremer W. Pond, 4:00 P.M 
Harvard University 
February 4 Pottery from Sardis George H. Chase, 4:00 P.M 
yn B Harvard University 
5 The Sky-Line of New York: an Appreciation Richard F. Bach 4:00 P.M 
11 Etruscan Art George H. Chase 4:00 P.M 
12 Color Grace ( ‘ornell, {:00 P.M 


Teachers College 

Gallery Talks for Adults, by Elise P. Carey, each Sunday, at 3 p. M.; each Saturday, at 2 P.M 

Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, each Sunday afternoon, at 2 and 3 pP. M.; for 
Children of Members each Saturday morning, at 10:30 A. M 

Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the Second Tuesday of each month by 
Miss Chandler at 3:30 P. M. 

Talks and Demonstrations for Classes inthe New York Training School for Teachers, Wednes- 
days at 3 p.m. by Ethelwyn C. Bradish, Art Director in the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 

Lectures for Museum Members, by Edith R. Abbot, on French Art of the XVII and XVIII Cen- 
turies, January 14, 21, 28, February 4, at 2:30 p. M.; on January 13, 20, 27, February 3, at 3:30 P. M.,; 
on January 11, 18, 25, February 1, 8, at 3:30 P. M. 
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EDWARD S. HARKNESS NORTON 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


CHARLES D 


THE STAFI 

EDWARD ROBINSON 
JosepH BRECK 
EDWARD ROBINSON 
BRYSON BURROUGHS 
ALBERT M. LyTHGot 


Director, 
Assistant Director, 
Curator of Classical Art, 
‘urator of Paintings, 
turator of Egyptian Art, 
‘urator of Decorative Arts JOSEPH BRECK 
surator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
curator of Far Eastern Art, S.C. Boscu Reitz 
Surator of Prints Witt1AMM. Ivins, JR 
\ssistant lTreasurer, ELIAL |. Foort 
Librarian, WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Registrar HeNrY F. DAvIDSON 
Sup’t of the Building Conrap Hewitt 
Associate in Industrial 

Arts, RICHARD fF 


MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 


~~ 


BACH 


e 
$50,000 


5,000 

FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 

ANNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 


PrivILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 


An invitation to any general reception given 


by the Trustees at the Museum 

The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re 
port 

A set of handbooks published lor genera 


distribution, upon request at the Museum 
In addition to the privileges to which a 
classes of members are entitled, Concriouting 
Fellowship Members have, upon te. 
double the number of tickets to the Mu. 
accorded to Annual Members; their familig 
are included in the invitation to any general re 
ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be Fellows for Life, and to become 
members of the Corporation For further 


Sustaining 
que St 


“mM 
seum 


elected 


particulars, address the Secretary 


ADMISSION 

[he Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. tos 

p.M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to © P.M.); Saturday 
until 6 P.M 

On Monday and Friday an 


admission fee of 
except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres 
entation of thei Persons — holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 


one admittance on a pay day 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum maj 
secure the members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional fee of twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 
CaTALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHoToGRapPHs of all objects b 
Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en 
trance and at the head of the main staircase 
Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mai 
may be addressed to the Secretary 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 


12 M. toa half hour before closing time 


25 cents is charged to al 


tickets 


services ol 


yelonging to th 





PUBLL 


Vout 


